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The Thrilling Search for Truth 


From an interview in this issue with 


SAMUEL C. PRESCOTT 
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ES, one does find in human beings a consciousness that is essentially spiritual. 
But why should one not find the same thing in animals, also? You and [| 
have known dogs who were as much entitled to souls, assuming there are such 
realities, as some men. I am a chemical entity, a physical entity, a spiritual 
entity, and a whole lot more all rolled into one organism and occupying a space 
. and a time interval in the universe. I know whence I came biologically, but I do 
not know what may become of the part of me that is most important. 

Your problem, in the instance of survival after death, is to make that spirit 
entity stand by itself. I am willing to leave that to the General Ruler of the 
Universe. We have hopes. We have faith. But we have not proof. And I do 
not see why lack of proof needs to make us unhappy. I am not disturbed because 
I cannot prove immortality. We can be just as happy in a busy life seeking Truth, 
but not proving, as others can be in accepting without question of proof. For 
instance, we are happy if, after long experiment in the laboratory, we find a 
proved fact. But we are equally happy in searching for that fact. The search, 
as well as the arrival, may give thrills of satisfaction. Science would be a dead 
issue if we did not feel that there was always in the future something new to be 
discovered. We have a definite object in all our work. What more need one try 
to do than to be honest, to be kind, to use our abilities to help better conditions of 
living and add our trifle to the sum of human knowledge? 
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Wieman’s “God the Process” 
To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN RHGISTOR :— 

Many anxious inquirers who will read 
Prof. Henry Nelson Wieman’s article on 
“A Workable Belief in God” will find it 
steadying and reassuring. Many others, 
no doubt, will come away realizing that, 
whatever else the author may have ac- 
complished, he has definitely rejected the 
God of early and of late Christianity, as 
well as the God of Jesus and of the 
Church. He has substituted a logical con- 
ception which is a stimulus to better lJiv- 
ing, but which is not likely to prove itself 
a practical and personal: help to the 
masses of people in everyday life. A care- 
ful reading of this article, following a 
reading of Professor Wieman’s, “Religious 
Experience and Scientific Method” and 
“Wrestle of Religion With Truth”, must 
inevitably leave the impression that Pro- 
fessor Wieman’s significance lies not so 
much in bringing science and the God con- 
cept closer together as in the further evi- 
dence that all the best-thinking modern 
theology can produce is unable to meet 
the needs and demands of those who want 
a personal God. Contemporary philosophy 
has practically given it up, and if Pro- 
fessor Wieman’s contribution to religion 
is as important as The Christian Century 
thinks it is, then theology, too, will now 
find itself near the end of the road. 

It is difficult to see how Professor Wie- 
man’s God is more personal than is 
Nature herself or Nature’s laws. Indeed, 
Spinoza’s God is not necessarily less per- 
sonal. BHyven if it be admitted that the 
“workable belief” is helpful to those who 
try to understand it, is it credible that 
great numbers of people will find the time 
or have the ability or inclination to think 
their way through the personalizing of 
such an intricate “process”? Who would 
pray to such a God? ‘The old worshipers 
at the family altar? Not likely! The 
man in trouble? Still less likely. He 
would go to his doctor or lawyer or 
banker, or whoever could best help him 
establish the circuit in this “value-giving 
process.” Such a God might be personal 
for the mystic or the poet, but hardly for 
anybody else. 

This much must be admitted: Prof. 
Wieman’s belief has been taken from a 
scientifically explored natural order, and 
hence even the most unreligious scientist 
cannot deny that such a process exists. 
“But”, one is tempted to ask, “what of 
it?’ The process itself, under another 
label, has undoubtedly been recognized by 
many thinkers of the past. It is nothing 
more, though of course, a little less, than 
the so-called, “laws of nature”. <A life 
lived in conformity with these laws, and 
with an insight into the values which 
they can be called upon to help man 
create, will be the best life; who can 
doubt it? But the God concept has not 
usually been associated exclusively with 
the integrating process of which Professor 
Wieman speaks. In the minds of theo- 
logians this has been merely one aspect 
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of God’s functioning and His omnipotence. 
To identify the two, and to say that the 
process itself is God, is to thrust the God 
concept on an unsinkable ship; but it is 
a matter of complete insignificance to the 
ship whether the concept is there or not. 
The ship goes on. In other words, what 
Professor Wieman seeks to accomplish is 
to give to the world a practical, helpful, 
and at the same time scientific conception 
of God; but by identifying it with a con- 
ception long recognized under other labels, 
the God concept itself may in the end be 
considered unnecessary. It is extremely 
difficult, and for most people, no doubt, 
impossible to think of a “process” which 
the author himself asserts is not a _ per- 
sonality, as personal, and to call it Father. 

One might just as logically argue in 
favor of a personal Devil; for there is a 
destroying process in the world as well as 
a. “value-making process’. Then there 
may be. an infinite number of other 
processes, as the author himself admits. 
But the admission merely emphasizes the 
probability that such a God will soon lose 
himself in His own universe and will be 
lost to his children. Not only that, but 
they will not know they are orphans, for 
they will not even miss Him. 

Epwin T. BUEHRER. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
HAworruH, N.J. 


Here is a Real Question 


To the Editor of TH» CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR :— 


The altered position of the Pope raises 
an interesting question as to the status 
of foreign-born Catholics who may now 
make application for naturalization in this 
country. 

The oath of allegiance prescribed by 
Act of Congress in such cases is in part 
as follows: “I hereby declare, on oath, 
that I absolutely and entirely renounce 
and abjure all allegiance and fidelity to 
any foreign prince, potentate, state, or 
sovereignty,” ete. 

Heretofore no question has been raised 
under this Act, as the Pope has not been 
regarded as a temporal sovereign. He is 
a temporal sovereign now, however, and 
as soon as he became such it was neces- 
sary for all applicants for naturalization, 
regardless from what country they came, 
to “renounce and abjure all allegiance and 
fidelity” to him as well as any other 
sovereign. 

The solution of this question will depend 
upon what construction the court will 
place upon the words “allegiance and 
fidelity”. The law says that all allegiance 
and fidelity shall be absolutely and en- 
tirely renounced and abjured. That lan- 
guage would not seem to permit of any 
partial renunciation. It will not allow 
one to renounce the Pope as a temporal 
Sovereign and still hold an allegiance to 
him in spiritual matters. So, unless the 
court holds that there is no such thing as 
religious and moral allegiance and fidelity, 
or, in spite of the plain language of the 
Act, that the law only applies to political 
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allegiance and fidelity, it would seem 
necessary for the applicant to renounce 
the Pope both as a temporal and a reli- 
gious sovereign. 

It is not necessary for this country to 
recognize the Vatican State formally in 
order to have this question raised. The 
United States has already recognized 
several de facto governments without 
recognizing them de jure. 


H. D. Leacu. 
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Irreligion 


To the Hditor of Tam CHRISTIAN RECISTER:— 


A clamant minister of the day, much in 
the public eye, but whose only real merit, 
in my eyes, consists in his actually seem- 
ing to be on the side of God and religion 
(not a small merit in our godless times), 
recently said in a magazine: “Backward, 
sectarian, and obscurantist churches need 
not in the least fear the attacks of the 
irreligious.” 

But why should this minister think that 
any church, “backward” or “forward”, 
fears the attacks of the irreligious? Who 
ever heard of wisdom fearing folly, knowl- 
edge fearing ignorance, strength fearing 
weakness, light fearing darkness, and good 
fearing evil? Fear creeps in where there 
is a sense of insecurity; and it is only 
insofar as churches are not wise, in- 
formed, strong, enlightened, and good that 
they need fear, and will fear, the attacks 
of the irreligious. 

There is this difference between religion 
and irreligion: Any religion worthy of the 
name is good, but irreligion can be nothing 
but bad. A religion that once held to the 
fundamental points of love for God and 
man, and to true doctrine as regards the 
principles of life and conduct, may in 
process of time become corrupt and de- 
generate; but even in its corrupt and 
degenerate state, it is better than irreli- 
gion or no religion at all. But irreligion 
is, and can be, nothing but bad. We must - 
be careful, however, not to mistake reli- 
gion for irreligion. Some persons are 
called irreligious by conservative church- 
goers merely because they condemn and 
oppose the corruption and adventitious 
elements that injure and weaken religion. 
Others are termed irreligious because reli- 
gious persons are not competent to give 
satisfactory solutions of religious prob- 
lems that puzzle these so-called irreligious 
persons. Still others are called irreligious 
because they have higher conceptions of 
religion than the average religious person 
possesses. 

Bternal vigilance is the price of safety. 
We may not fear the attacks of the irreli- 
gious; but we must oppose their efforts, 
nevertheless. Augustine, Jerome, Chrysos- 
tom, and the other great church fathers 
did not fear the hordes of pagans and 
irreligionists that surrounded them. Nev- 
ertheless, they opposed them, and set the 
Church on high, 


CHARLES Hooper. 
COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO. 


Fear not that thy life will come to an 
end, but rather fear that it may never have 
a beginning.—Cardinal Newman, 


“tion in general. 
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Busy, Profitable Week for Church School Workers 


Laymen’s Institute has inspiring session at Star Island, with 
lectures, conferences, pageant, and sports—Two hundred 


Is~us or SHOALS, N.H., July 20. 


HE ninth annual Church School Insti- 

tute, conducted by the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, with the co-operation of the 
Department of Religious Education, closed 
last evening after a notably successful 
week. The presence of Dr. William I. 
Lawrance for the first time in three sum- 
mers was a reminder to old Shoalers of 
earlier Sunday-school conferences on the 
island and of the years when he was dean 
of the Institutes. Dr. Lawrance gave an 
evening address Wednesday, on “A Veteran 
Looks at Religious Education”, in which 
he briefly reviewed the history of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society, noting 
especially the production of the Beacon 
Course, which he counts not only an 
epochal event in denominational history, 
but also in the history of religious educa- 
He gaye especial praise 
to the share in the enterprise taken by 
his co-workers, Dr. Florence Buck and 
Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck. Dr. Lawrance 
also referred to the graded course put out 
in 1852, the first graded course of instruc- 
tion in religious education ever used in 
the world. Some of the ablest Unita- 
rian leaders of the times co-operated in 
its preparation, including men like Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale and Dr. Ephraim 
Peabody. Dr. Lawrance was elected presi- 
dent of the Sunday School Society in 1910, 
succeeding Dr. Edward A. Horton, and 
was made secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association when that department 
was organized in 1912. His retirement 
came three years ago. 
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The Institute program was a busy one, 
with two lectures each morning, three 
group conferences held simultaneously in 
the afternoon, and many extra confer- 
ences, evening lectures, or entertainment 
programs, or both; a banquet, a pageant, 
and several lectures and demonstrations 
in pageantry, outdoor recreation, and 
always the candlelight service in the eve- 
ning. With an attendance of 225 dele- 
gates at the Institute, the little meeting- 
house could hold scarcely half of them at 


candlelight, and the picturesqueness of the 


seene has been enhanced by the little 


groups standing with their lanterns by 
- the door and windows, taking part in the 


/ 
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service. 
The director of the Institute has been 


* 


and twenty-five were present 


JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


Arthur Bartlett of Marblehead, Mass., 
who, although he is the newly elected 
administrative vice-president of the Lay- 
men’s League, is a veteran at these meet- 
ings, where he has been in previous years 
the editor of The Four Winds, the exciting 
news sheet which each delegate finds at 
his place in the dining room every night. 
This year the editor has been William S. 
Stone, who has had an efficient corps of 
helpers in the news and editorial depart- 
ments and in the “composing” room. 

The Institute was opened Saturday eve- 
ning, July 13, by Mr. Bartlett, who in- 
troduced the faculty, staff, and hostesses. 
Carl B. Wetherell told the delegates some- 
thing about the Shoals and their customs, 
past and present. 
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Valuable contributions to the program 
came through the lectures on religious 
living by Prof. Henry N. Wieman of the 
Divinity School of the University of Chi- 
cago, the talks upon the child’s mental 
health given by Dr. Douglas A. Thom of 
Tufts College Medical School, and the lec- 
tures by Dr. Kirsopp Lake of the Theo- 
logical School in Harvard, upon Jesus and 
his times and the early Church. These 
were all given during the earlier part of 
the conference. While Dr. Lake is an old 
Shoaler, both Dr. Wieman and Dr. Thom 
were here for the first time. 

New to the Shoals also was Prof. 
Ambrose W. Vernon of Dartmouth College, 
who gave his audience a new idea of the 
function of biography in education and 
made practical suggestions for its use in 
the field of religious education. The need 
of studying through biography is the 
greater he believes, because science and 
society seem to be conspiring against the 
individual soul, and biography impresses 
upon man the importance of the individual. 
Religious discoveries are personal, and it 
is important to study the individual souls 
in which these discoveries were made. 
Individuals, he believes, are larger than 
races or nations. 

In addition to these outstanding men 
in their various fields, Rey. Laura B. 
Galer of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, where she is 
minister of the Universalist Church, was 
on the program for several lectures, in 
which she specialized on the objectives of 
religious education and the lesson material 
which will most nearly achieve those ob- 
jectives. Mrs. Galer was heard during 


Anniversary Week in May at the meetings 
of the General Alliance and the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. She is vice-presi- 
dent of the Universalist General Sunday 
School Association and has made a com- 
prehensive study of church school work. 
One of her valuable aids to the work of 
her own denomination, and for other 
fellowships as well, is her list of graded 
textbooks for the church school, in which 
she gives the aims in religious teaching 
and the tests of a textbook, before making 
her list, which includes books from many 
of the best-known series of lesson books. 
In practically every grade, it is interest- 
ing to note, Mrs. Galer recommends the 
book prepared for that grade by the Uni- 


tarian Beacon Course. Mrs. Galer be- 
lieves that the Bible as a textbook is 
better taken late in the course. The goals 


of religious education as she set them 
forth are: To present an interpretation of 
all life, physical, social, personal, racial, 
as an adventurous quest for the highest 
meaning; to build a technique of personal 
adaptation to life; to build a satisfying 
fellowship between individuals, groups, 
this age and other ages, larger racial and 
national groups, and with God. She gave 
to Unitarians and Methodists credit for 
being the pioneers in Sunday-school work, 
starting the first ones in 1827. 
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To those interested in pageantry, Mrs. 
Elinor Wood Whitman of Quincy, Mass., 
was a help in her lectures and demonstra- 
tions, and especially in the eminently suc- 
cessful presentation of the pageant “Amos”, 
which was given on the rocky ground 
about John Smith’s monument late one 
afternoon. The parts were taken by John 
P. Whitman, Dudley Moore, H. V. Mc- 
Cluskey of Davenport, Iowa, Mrs. Wait- 
still H.. Sharp, Rev. Arthur Schoenfeldt, 
Herbert P. Wilder of Buffalo, N.Y., Ernest 
R. Moore, Miss Helen Destemps, Theodore 
A. Karan, Mrs. Leita Harrington, Miss M. 
Elizabeth Lewis of Syracuse, N.Y., Mrs. 
Paul Dove, Miss Alice Hunter, Miss Eliza- 
beth Campbell, Miss Eleanor Lorenz of 
St. Louis, Mo., Miss Elizabeth Glass, Miss 
Marion D. Bassett, Miss Bleanor Banks, 
and others. The setting could not have 
been better; the costumes were effective, 
and the dramatic action was remarkable 
for the brief time of preparation. 

At the morning service Sunday, Rev. 
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Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio, was 
the preacher. He told the church school 
workers and teachers that their chief task 
is not to develop Unitarians, but to de- 
velop children to be religious liberals and 
to have free and intelligent minds. One 
lecture of the week which fits well into 
the new idea of religious education was 
one on “Hucation for Peace’ by Wilbur 
K. Thomas, director of the Quaker Quest 
Foundation and for more than ten years 
head of Quaker relief work. Dr. Charles E. 
Park of Boston, Mass., came down to Star 
Island for a lecture on John Bunyan, which 
was illustrated by interesting slides. Fri- 
day morning, Waitstill H. Sharp, dean of 
the Institute, gave “A Review and a Fore- 
east’, in which he pointed out the salient 
features of the lectures by each speaker 
and predicted that religious education in 
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the future will be concerned more with the 
home, family, industry, peace, living condi- 
tions, and the possibility of coming by a 
philosophy of life. 

As usual, the Institute closed Friday 
evening with a banquet. Carl B. Weth- 
erell presided as toastmaster, and the chief 
speakers were Waitstill H. Sharp, Arthur 
Bartlett, Rev. Edwin Fairley, and ‘Uncle’ 
Osear Laighton. Carl T. Banks spoke in 
behalf of the laymen. Kenneth Pratt. of 
Winchester, Mass., was captain of the 
baseball team which won the week’s series 
of games, and Thomas W. Hoag was 
awarded the prize in the men’s tennis. 
Rain pyvevented the completion of the 
finals in the girls’ game, which was being 
contested by Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp and 
Miss Beatrice Chapin. 

The daily conferences were attended by 
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large groups. Miss Helen Destemps con- — 


ducted the conferences on senior class 
methods and administrative problems; 
Miss M. Elizabeth Lewis had the inter- 
mediate and junior class methods confer- 
ences, and Miss Elizabeth Lewis conducted 
the primary and kindergarten methods 
conferences. Additional informal confer- 
ences were arranged, so that the time was 
fully utilized. A group of children en- 
gaged in supervised play under the direc- 
tion of Miss Virginia Frederick. As usual, 
the Institute reached workers in a widely 
scattered group of church schools. 
most distant places represented were 
Berkeley, Calif., and Czechoslovakia. 
Karel Haspel of Prague, student at the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
has been one of the most interested 
delegates, 


What Religion Means to Active Scientists 


Vv 


Samuel C. Prescott, Head of Department of Biology 


Massachusetts Institution of Technology 


ANY years ago, my father was min- 

ister of a Baptist church in a New 
Hampshire hamlet. I, a boy in the village 
school, and working about for the farmers, 
used to see a youth of the village we 
called Sam Prescott. His family was of 
substantial Puritan stock and the youth 
had ambitions. He was studying at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. I 
call to mind that he was regarded by us 
village boys with considerable interest }e- 
cause he was doing so. My father changed 
pastorates, and we lost all connection 
with the Prescotts. 

A few weeks ago, a friend, a notable 
chemist, asked me if I should like to meet 
and talk with the head of the department 
of biology at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. I replied that I should, 
that an approach from the point of view 
of a leading biologist was necessary for 
this series. 

The result was that I found myself, 
shortly after, in the office of Sam 
Prescott. Thirty-seven years had passed. 
He was that much older, mature of judg- 
ment, with a broad background of teach- 
ing, research, and experiment, but still 
the Sam Prescott I remembered long ago 
in the little village of South Hampton. I 
recalled that he had been an ambitious 
boy, a student, a truth-seeker. I found 
him the same sort of man. We talked 
the better part of an hour, and then he 
remarked that he had said nothing worth 
publishing. In reality, he had said a great 
deal worth publishing, and could have 
said considerably more, which, I informed 
him, I was going to add, whereon we both 
laughed. 

After meeting and gathering informa- 
tion from persons of all kinds for a num- 


An Interview written by 
EDWARD H. COTTON 


ber of years, he would be a dull and un- 
imaginative person who would not per- 
ceive, behind words, ideas the words had 
only hinted at. To attempt to write down 
those ideas is rather a bold venture; but 
then, the person himself always sees the 
manuscript and can draw a pencil through 
lines which do not properly represent his 
ideas. But I find they seldom do. 


Must Wait for Facts 


So you have here the reported words— 
and the ideas: 

“You wish to know what is back of the 
life we see under the microscope—what is 
back of the electron’, Professor Prescott 
began. “I see no more difference between 
what is behind life or energy there than 
what is behind the activities of people you 
and I meet every day. One perceives the 
difference, of course; but it is only a differ- 
ence in degree. The source of the activity 
is in the last analysis essentially the same. 
You religious people can ask a great many 
questions to which we scientists must 
reply, We do not know. Speculation is 
theology’s long suit. Religion must busy 
itself with speculation; for in the nature 
of things it can have at command but few 
observed facts. Science also speculates; 
but it never makes declarations on specu- 
lation alone. We pass from one compari- 
son and analogy to another; from one 
test to another; and we may eventually 
discover a fact. But we always mean 
to wait for the fact before making any 
positive announcement. You remark that 
science must smile at times at the cre- 
dulity of theology. No, science does not 
do that—perhaps this statement should 
be qualified—science does sometimes smile 


at certain interpretations of religious 
belief; but it treats seriously every honest 
effort to find truth, or to investigate the 


mysteries of what may be called spiritual © 


life. 

“Let religious people understand that 
the general statement heard so frequently 
that science and religion conflict is not 
true. What is true is that science and 


certain creeds or categorical statements 


in the name of religion are in conflict. 

“You must remember that science, as 
well as religion, has a place, in its in- 
vestigations, for faith—‘the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things 
unseen’. We must have faith in our 
theories and hypotheses before there can 
possibly be any discovery of the facts. All 
science must walk in the first place by 
faith. But we are not satisfied simply 
to believe a thing is true; we must go on, 
make observations, travel perhaps a long 
and perplexing road; for only when we 
see with the eye or touch with the hand 
or prove by exacting and logical examina- 
tion do we accept the truth of an 
experiment. 

“In other words, I have no right to tell 
you what is back of the life revealed by 
the microscope. I do not know. I can 
see that it may be demonstrated that the 
electron is itself. an electric charge or is 
charged somehow with electricity; that 
the electrical charge is a form of energy; 
that energy is power to do work. You 
may call that energy a manifestation of 
God, and we will not say that you are 
wrong—only, we must reserve the right to 
ask you to prove your position, or we can 
only accept it as an hypothesis, rather 
than a fact. 

“Science, as I see it, does not accept 
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a God of personalities—an exalted an- 
thropomorphic being, for instance, who 
works with levers. From my youth up, 
I could never believe that; the conception 
is directly opposed to all my ideas of 
reverence and my conception of an all- 
controlling power. I could come nearer 
agreeing with you if you said God was 
Universal Law. Science and Natural Law 
are synonymous or closely related. And 
do we not find that life in all its ultimate 
operations does obey inexorable laws or, 
if it disobeys, pays the penalty? But that 
‘natural law exists need not prove benefi- 
cence; from our human personal stand- 
point it often proves the exact opposite. 
Yet I think the ultimate result of observ- 
ing the operation of natural law is in- 
evitably to make one more thoughtful and 
more reverential. Science, you know, 
makes truth the important thing. Per- 
haps some of us would interpret God as 
the inclusion and sum of all natural law, 
all good, all love, all truth. Why must 
we ascribe to that possible Being per- 
sonal attributes, human-like individuality? 
Would we not have more reverence for a 
Being, or a Power, not like, but unlike 
ourselves and infinitely greater? 

“We have said that, perhaps unhappily, 
law does not always operate for good to 
the majority. That the one most fit to 
survive in a given environment may sur- 
vive often means fatality for the million. 
We say the heavenly. bodies move in 
space, each in its orbit, each keeping to 
its own track in the universe, and cite 
that phenomenon as proof of eternal 
solicitude. But nebule, comets, and 
planets have been thought to collide or be 
disrupted, and may again. The Harth and 
other astral bodies seem to follow a defi- 
nite law of gravity, and so keep away 
from bodies which might shatter them. 
Religion says that the hand of God may 
be behind gravity. To that I have no 
answer except to say that the law of 
gravity seems to be a part of Natural 
Law—a part of God. It may be true; 
only, to us scientists, absolute proofs are 
wanting. We do not know; perhaps we 
cannot know. 


Value to Hapericnce 


“You have just remarked that about us 
everywhere is much human interest and 
kindness. That is true. But that kind- 
liness and humane spirit came through an 
eyolutionary process. One may say with 
equal truth that there is about as much 
unkindness and misery which, by no reach 
of the imagination, can be associated with 
beneficence. A few years ago an epidemic 
of influenza swept the earth and carried 
off its toll of millions of lives. Included 
in that loss were many good, kind, and 
useful persons. But I will concede this: 
Probably the final tendency of the opera- 
tion of these natural forces is to bring 
about a higher and finer standard of 
civilization. In this, science, by studying 
the laws of cause and effect, attempts to 
play its part. 

“And we must grant a value to expe- 
rience. We feel some truths within us 
that we may not express in words, per- 
haps that we cannot prove by mathematics 
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or in the laboratory. For instance, I 
have an instinctive feeling that the world 
is gradually getting getter and better, 
through a long evolutionary process. I 
may not be able to prove it in terms of 
science to my scientific brethren, yet I 
believe it is so.” 

Professor Prescott hesitated a moment. 
Then he said: “I have an idea expressed 
possibly by what psychology calls a ‘higher 
consciousness’, that it is possible for man 
to begin to know God. The only persons 
to whom we can give such ideas full ex- 
pression are friends of long standing and 
who we know are in mental sympathy 
and understand what we are trying to 
get at. You realize, of course, that some 
things are so personal and intimate that 
they must be reserved for those nearest 
to us, and perhaps not always be ex- 
pressed even to them. I think we cannot 
describe all we feel, anyway. We sense in 
a crude way certain fragments of ideas. 
To convey them to others, words are all 
we have, and often they are most in- 
adequate. But I am willing to attempt to 
give you an outline of how it seems to me 
we develop our ideas or conceptions of the 
significance of Life and of what we might 
call our personal religion, or, as Dr. 
Francis G. Peabody called it, in his little 
book, ‘the religion of an educated man’. 


Life More Than Biology 


“Our early development is largely 
physical or bodily, but the baby responds 
to stimuli and soon becomes receptive to 
ideas, as intelligence is at its dawn. 
Through childhood we accumulate facts 
with marvelous rapidity. As we grow 
from youth to maturity we may greatly 
enlarge our powers of thought, and expe- 
rience brings us new ideas constantly. 
We thus acquire education in funda- 
mentals of existence. Our appreciation 
of nature, of music, of beauty, of affec- 
tion and all human relations, and of our 
relations to the universe of which we are 
a part, should grow with us, and may be 
cultivated. If we study sciences, we 
greatly broaden our horizons and get new 
concepts of the physical world and its 
phenomena. Similarly, our ideas of duty, 
personal and civic, and our desires to be 
helpful to fellow men may increase and 
expand. All these things find their ex- 
pression in what Matthew Arnold called 
“the conduct of life’. Consciously or un- 
consciously, we meditate at times on the 
things that make up our inner mental or 
spiritual life, our conceptions of morality, 
faith, and truth. Thus we may, if we 
will, develop a sort of philosophy of life— 
our personal interpretation of ideals of 
behavior and thought which we set for 
ourselves—and which includes our rela- 
tion to the Infinite. This, it seems to me, 
evolves into our personal religion; for 
back of it all, most of us have a yague 
conception of and real reverence for some 
power more supreme and all-embracing 
which, for lack of better expression, we 
may call God. If we are honest with our- 
selves, we must accept the truths which 
have been won through scientific research, 
and so we may arrive at a position not in 
conformity to old beliefs and traditional 
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ereeds. But that need not prevent us 
from haying a sane attitude regarding 
this life and its duties or make us fear 
the future. 

“Life is more than a biological problem, 
much more. Biology only examines and 
tries to explain and classify living things. 
We don’t even know exactly why things 
are alive. We have discovered that living 
bodies possess power to grow, to eliminate 
waste, to repair an injury, to reproduce 
their kind. In the case of human beings 
we have also developed the power to think 
and reason, and we call all these processes 
life, intelligent self-direction. Why life 
should have been carried to this human 
stage, or what ultimately it is going to be, 
we do not know. 

“Yes, one does find in human beings a 
consciousness that is essentially spiritual. 
But why should one not find the same 
thing in animals, also? You and I have 
known dogs who were as much entitled 
to souls, assuming there are such realities, 
as some men. I am a chemical entity, a 
physical entity, a spiritual entity, and a 
whole lot more all rolled into one or- 
ganism and occupying a space and a time 
interval in the universe. I know whence 
I came biologically, but I do not know 
what may become of the part of me that 
is most important. 

“Your problem, in the instance of sur- 
vival after death, is to make that spirit 
entity stand by itself. I am willing to 
leave that to the General Ruler of the 
Universe. We have hopes. We have 
faith. But we have not proof. And I do 
not see why lack of proof needs to make 
us unhappy. I am not disturbed because 
I cannot prove immortality. We can be 
just as happy in a busy life seeking Truth, 
but not proving, as others can be in ac- 
cepting without question of proof. For 
instance, we are happy if, after long ex- 
periment in the laboratory, we find a 
proved fact. But we are equally happy 
in searching for that fact. ‘The search, 
as well as the arrival, may give thrills of 
satisfaction. Science would be a dead 
issue if we did not feel that there was 
always in the future something new to be 
discovered. We have a definite object in 
all our work. What more need one try 
to do than to be honest, to be kind, to use 
our abilities to help better conditions of 
living and add our trifle to the sum of 
human knowledge? 


Emotion a Human Need '* 


“We hear to-day that people do not 
go to church. In many cases, not in all, 
they do not go because they do not wish to 
hear ideas expressed which they feel are 
not truth, and which they, personally, 
sometimes know are not true. I once 
went as far as to ask a preacher I had 
heard if he actually believed what he had 
just said. He admitted after a time that 
he was not sure. Can you blame persons 
for staying away from church under those 
conditions? You will say churches can be 
found which do not insult intelligence. I 
agree with you, and I say, Long life to 
them! They are great assets to the best 
development of the community; and may 
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their number increase in all denomina- 
tions! 

“We humans differ in opinion. We-live 
at different intellectual levels, work in 
different intellectual compartments. Yet, 
if somehow there could be a great and 
general getting together, a straightforward 
statement of what we really believe, with 
all the trivialities and mysticism sub- 
merged or eliminated, we might be sur- 
prised to find how much alike we do 
think. One difference, perhaps the only 
real difference between religion and 
science, is that one takes its rise in the 
emotions, the other in the intellect. I do 
not deny place and value to emotion. 
Emotion may do as much for us as in- 
tellect, possibly more. It would be diffi- 
cult to conceive a world of human beings 
without it. All of us are striving to re- 
place false manners, customs, thinkings, 
and emotions with true ones; are we not? 
We are all seeking truth, but along 
different roads. And now that we under- 
stand each other, we can take a chance, 
and say that true science and true reli- 
gion are co-operative and complementary, 
not antagonistic. Intelligence—soul, if 
you will—the development of the mind 
and the spirit may ‘go marching on’. 
But if it does not bring us all the knowl- 
edge of the future we would wish, we 
need not be disturbed, if we have done 
the best we could and have lived true to 
high ideals of conduct. 

“What workers in both science and reli- 
gion need is poetry. The great poets, in 
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instances, have seen some aspects of life 
more clearly, or at least have been able 
to express them better, than either science 
or religion. They have seen visions and 
prophesied, and through science these 
visions and prophesies are daily being 
fulfilled. William Watson, in ‘The Hope 
of the World’, has expressed in beautiful 
language what many of us must feel; and 
I cannot believe that anyone could read 
his poem ‘The Unknown God’, beginning 
‘When oyerarched by gorgeous night’, 
without a sense of the reverence and awe 
which must be the essential basis of true 
religion. 

“Why must we always be trying to 
sell beliefs, or special creeds? An in- 
dividual’s belief, if he thinks at all, is a 
personal affair, a part of himself; to 
attempt to destroy or replace it with an- 
other, to prove that he is all wrong, is 
dangerous business when you yourself can- 
not prove that you are right. You ask me 
why men of science, with unusual mental 
powers, trained to investigate, do not set 
themselves to finding spiritual truth. But 
are you sure they are not doing it?” 

And, after all, the sermons I used to 
hear as a boy in that little meeting-house 
in the New Hampshire village, and the 
mature conclusions of a distinguished 
biologist, who also used to hear those 
sermons, were not so far apart in their 
ultimate intention to help on the race. 
The roads were different. The goal was 
the same. 


Frederick Hosmer As I Knew Him 


CHARLES W. WENDTE 


OSMER’S facility and felicity of poetic 

composition did not reveal itself to us 
at the Divinity School. He had written a 
hymn for the graduation exercises of the 
class preceding ours, 1868, but it gave as 
yet no indication of the poetic gift which 
is the contribution by which he will be 
longest remembered. From his childhood 
up he had ‘made verses”, winning a prize 
at school for his ability in this respect. 
His only competitor, to be sure, was a girl 
pupil, who felt so badly at her failure to 
obtain the coveted distinction that, to the 
great relief of the boy Frederick, the 
school committee also bestowed a similar 
reward upon her. 

Hosmer is not a religious poet in the 
sense in which we apply that term to 
George Herbert, for instance, whose pious 
meditations in verse were chiefly the ex- 
pression of his own gracious and devout 
spirit, and are rarely suitable for church 
uses. Hosmer’s vein was purposely re- 
stricted in most instances to the worship 
of the sanctuary, and expressive of senti- 
ments and desires held in common with 
his fellows. But it is a precious output 
in its blending of spiritual elevation with 
human tenderness and lyric beauty. Some 
of his hymns were the product of an inner 
necessity to express his emotions and com- 
municate to others the visions and trusts 


which brought him assurance and peace, 
Thus he told me that his hymn 


Father, to thee we look in all our sorrow, 
Thou art the fountain whence our healing 
flows, 


was elicited by the sudden death of a 
young mother, one of his congregation. 
The perturbation and sorrow he experi- 
enced when a young girl, one of his flock 
in Quincy, was lost at sea, the vessel on 
which she had embarked having been 
dashed to pieces on the rocky shores of 
the Scilly Islands, led to his composition, 
in a sleepless night, of the beautiful lines 
beginning 
O Thou, in all thy might so far, 
In all thy love so near, 
Beyond the reach of sun and star 
And yet beside us here. 


For the most part, however, his hymns 
were written for the specific uses of public 
worship, or for special occasions, in re- 
sponse to the solicitation of friends. Fine 
examples are his various hymns for the 
festivals of the Christian Church, the 
hymns he wrote for the opening of the 
World’s Parliament of Religions at Chi- 
cago, the R. W. Emerson Commemoration 
in Boston, the Peace Congress of 1912 at 
Chicago, and the International Congress 
of Religious Liberals in Boston in 1907. 
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To every such occasion he brought the ap- 
propriate sentiment and felicitous phrase, 
embodying the central purpose and pervad- 
ing spirit of the assembly. While not a 
musician, and caring little for music in 
its higher forms, his verse possesses in 
rare degree the lyric quality which fits it 
to be sung as well as said, and makes its 
cadences linger in the memory. 

It may be regretted that these self- 
imposed restrictions, as well as a certain 
timorousness of nature, restrained him 
from larger and bolder flights in the 
realms of poesy. But when we consider 
that probably four-fifths of the people 
know no other form of poetry than the 
verses in their hymn-books, we should be 
grateful to one who devoted his powers to 
inspiring and comforting great masses of 
his fellow men in their daily struggles and 
sorrows, rather than to winning the ap- 
proval of the cultivated few. A good hymn 
is less a piece of literature than a work 
of edification. It aims not only to please 
the intellect, but to make appeal to the 
emotions, and to quicken the will to nobler 
perception and purpose. It is intended not 
only to be read but to be sung, and through 
harmonious union with the sister art of 
music to increase its effectiveness for reli- 
gious impression. In a course of lectures 
on Hymnody, delivered before. various 
theological schools by Dr. Hosmer (the 
doctorate in theology was conferred on him 
by Buchtel College), the lecturer told us 
that the value of a hymn lies in “its ex- 
pression of thought touched with emotion. 
It should have power to awaken noble 
thought and feeling. A worthy hymn 
should possess the qualities of lyric flow 
and poetic touch, unity, simplicity, and 
climax.’ His own productions are char- 
acterized by all these requirements, and 
have a large and ever-widening acceptance, 
not only among liberal believers but in all 
branches of the Christian Church, both in 
this country and in England, where they 
have found appreciation and use in ortho- 
dox communions, and in the State churches 
of Great Britain. 

A criticism sometimes made on _ his 
hymns is that they lack objectivity and 
robustness, a charge their author mildly 
demurred at, pointing, among others of his 
composition, to the hymn beginning 

From age to age they gather, 
All the brave of heart and strong; 
I can see their gleaming banner, 
I can hear their triumph song. 
The truth is marching on. 
Perhaps this charge of super-intellectuality 
might be equally brought against the whole 
school of Transcendental poets. The latter 
have certainly produced no hymn of as 
robust and militant a type as Watts’s 
well-known 
Am I a soldier of the Cross, 
A follower of the Lamb? 
And shall I fear to own His cause 
Or blush to speak His name? 
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Must I be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease, 
While others fought to win the prize 
And sailed through bloody seas? 
A hymn which doubtless suits some moods, 
and meets personal needs which the 
gentler, more refined verse of a Hosmer 
and a Gannett could not satisfy. 
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On one occasion exchanging thoughts 
with his fellow poet, William C. Gannett, 
on this subject, the latter wrote me: 

“About hymns: Yes, you’re right, of 
course, in a general way. Hosmer’s hymns 
are hymns of the inward rather than the 
outward life, of feeling rather than of 
deed, of the personal rather than the 
social. But isn’t this true, and necessarily 
so, of hymns in general? As you come 
toward hymns of action, you come toward 
the ‘ethical’ and secular, and begin to pass 
out of that very mood and atmosphere and 
tone and address which make it a ‘hymn’. 
As you come toward hymns of social action 
you come toward marching song or battle 
song, ete. Isn’t this the necessary limita- 
tion of ‘hymns’ as such? They do not 
cover the human field. This, of course, in 
the large. But whether more or less hymn- 
like, the deed, the ethics, the social ele- 
ment must come into the hymn books. But 
Hosmer, as you say, is essentially a ‘hym- 
nist’. And the hymn books, as you say, 
are barren comparatively of stirring action 
hymns. I used to wonder and ask, where 
are they? But I think I see now why they 
are so few.” 

The latest Unitarian Church hymnal 
contains thirty-four hymns by Frederick 
L. Hosmer, twenty-seven by Samuel Long- 
fellow, and eighteen by John G. Whittier. 
The learned British historians of hym- 
nology, Rey. John Julian and W. Garrett 
Horder, have each referred in terms of 
warm appreciation to Dr. Hosmer’s con- 
tribution to religious song. A recent and 
competent American writer on this sub- 
ject, Dr. Louis F. Benson, in speaking of 
the two volumes of religious poems, “The 
Thought of God”, first issued in 1885 in 
literary partnership by Frederick L. 
Hosmer and his friend William C. Gannett 
(a reprint with additional matter has since 
been published*), tells us: 

“TMhe beauty and deyoutness of the work 
at once commended it to all religious 
minds, and it has already become a source- 
book for editors of all religious persua- 
sions. ‘These volumes contain the most 
important contribution to liberal hymnody 
since the books of Longfellow and John- 
son, and it is somewhat remarkable that 
four hymn-writers so widely acceptable 
should have viewed Christianity from the 
same angle of incidence.” 

I may be permitted to add that a later 
generation of critics may yet recognize in 
these liberal collections the opening of a 
new era in Christian hymnology. 

There is no religious impression so 
potent or so lasting as a widely accepted 
hymn. We may well believe, therefore, 
that the sacred songs of our gentle and 
gifted poet will secure for him an im- 
mortality of regard and gratitude to which 
few of the more active and conspicuous 
churchmen of our generation can hope to 
attain. 

Especial attention should be called to the 
fact that all of Dr. Hosmer’s contributions 
to the hymnology of the church universal, 
and his other poetic and patriotic verses 
for public occasions, were without any 
financial compensation. They were his gift 


*“The Thought of God.” ‘The Beacon Press, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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to humanity by which he will longest be 
remembered and cherished. 

It is wonderful to note the wide range 
of his sympathies and service. Not only 
so-called liberal churches, but all denomi- 
nations have profited by his song and senti- 
ment, in this country and in England. A 
new cathedral of the Church of England 
sang one of his hymns at the dedication of 
its edifice. Two Roman Catholic societies, 
one of which is in Canada, have recently 
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requested the same privilege. St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields in London requested and re- 
ceived permission to include several of his 
hymns in their Sunday afternoon service 
book. Not long ago a large-hearted Presby- 
terian minister devoted an evening sery- 
ice to Dr. Hosmer’s hymns, copies of which 
had been distributed among the congre- 
gation. 

Dr. Hosmer’s ashes are interred in the 
cemetery in Framingham, Mass. 


Granite Hills 


Add their silent influence to Proctor’s character-making program— 
More givers to fund 


In the two-room house in which Daniel 
Webster was born, near Andoyer, N.H., 
the seat of Proctor Academy, hangs a 
picture of the “Old Man of the Mountains”. 
Beneath it is a quotation from one of 
Webster’s speeches: “Men hang out signs 
indicative of their various trades. The 
shoemaker hangs out an immense shoe; 
the jeweler a monster watch; even the 
dentist hangs out a gold tooth. But up 
in the Franconia Mountains, God Al- 
mighty has hung out a sign to show that 
in New England He makes men.” 

Much has been said and written of the 
New England character, of the influence 
it has had and the part it has played in 
the development of America, and of the 
effect of the New England environment 
during the youthful years of men and 
women whose maturity proved strong and 
fruitful. They were wise who dotted the 
New England hills and valleys with 
schools and academies. 

Visitors to Proctor Academy cannot 
escape the conviction that the work of 
making men is still going on. Lacking 
some of the luxuries of modern schools, 
Proctor emphasizes the essentials. Sim- 
plicity of life and sound scholarship pro- 
duce the same results as in the past. 
Moreover, the pervasion of learning with 
a religious spirit that feels no need to 
interpret facts to harmonize with doc- 
trines, works to unify mind and spirit. 
Proctor students grow into a religion 
which they will not “lose” because of any- 
thing they may learn in the laboratory. 
The hills, with bare granite tops, their 
sides green in spring and autumn, and 
white in winter, still exert their silent in- 
fluence and impart something of their 
own stability and upward-reaching to 
youthful spirits. 

When one realizes the vigor with which 
the trustees, headmaster, and faculty meet 
the problems involved in maintaining high 
educational standards while keeping costs 
low, it becomes a privilege to participate. 
In addition to the list of contributors to 
the Proctor Academy Advancement Fund 
published in Tue Recistor last week, 
are the following givers (addresses are 
in Massachusetts unless otherwise indi- 
eated) : 

Miss E. E. Langdon, New York; Bertha 
Langmaid, Boston; Rey. Hubert T. Law, 
New Hampshire; Mrs. 8. 8. Lawrence, 
Fitchburg; Mrs. W. A. Lawrence, Groton ; 
Arthur H. Lea, Pennsylvania; Mrs. 
Francis Leland, Otter River; Mr. and 


Mrs. Arthur A. Lincoln, Dorchester; D. W. 
Lincoln, Worcester; Danforth B. Lincoln, 
Dorchester; Mrs. H. P. Litchfield, Bryant- 
ville; Mrs. David M. Little, Cambridge; 
H. B. Little, Newburyport; Mrs. W. S. 
Little, Bridgewater; Miss Mary S. Locke, 
Westwood; Mrs. Augustus M. Lord, Rhode 
Island; Miss Lucy Lowell, Boston; Mrs. 
Henry 8B. Lupton, Pennsylvania; Miss 
Mary W. Lyman, Lancaster; Miss Theo- 
dora Lyman, New Hampshire; Mrs. W. H. 
Lyon, Brookline; John Mann, Rockland; 
Mrs. G. S. Mansfield, Malden; Parker H. 
Marean, Boston; Miss Sarah BH. Martin, 
Florence; Miss Frances B. Mason, Iowa; 
Miss M. Alice Mason, Winchester; Miss 
Lizzie N. Mason, Winchester; Sidney 
Mather, Connecticut; W. A. McdAuslan, 
Rhode Island; Mrs. W. H. MecDaniels, 
Cambridge; Mrs. H. C. McDougall, North 
Abington; Mrs. E. W. McGlenen, Dor- 
chester; Mrs. D. C. McMaster, Louisiana ; 
Miss Emily Merriam, Westminster; Mrs. 
Jobn F. Mills, Needham; Lawrence G. 
Mitchell, Lexington; Mrs. R. W. Montague, 
Oregon; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. Moors, 
Boston; Mr. and Mrs. Francis J. Moors, 
Boston; Mrs. Calvin Mower, Illinois; E. D. 
Mowry, Rhode Island. ; 
Elizabeth Neal, New Jersey; Lawrence 
I. Neale, New York; Mrs. E. D. Newhall, 
Lynn; B. Larz Newton, Worcester; Miss 
A. M. Nichols, Pennsylvania; Miss Mary 
Nichols, Maine; Mrs. W. B. Nichols, 
Quincey; G. E. Niehousmyer, Ohio; Gren- 
ville H. Norcross, Boston; Mrs. E. J. 
Noyes, California; I. Noyes, Maine; Mrs. 
L. H. Odell, New Hampshire; Christel 
Orvis, Wellesley; Mrs. J. B. Osborn; 
Boston; Hleanor R. Palmer, Georgetown; 
Miss BHleanor S. Parker, Boston; Miss 
Jessie D. Patton, Washington; Mrs. C. B. 
Peabody, Colorado; Miss Caroline HB. Pea- 
body, Cambridge; Frederick C. Peach, 
Pittsfield; Mrs. Clara G. Pieree, Green 
Harbor; Miss L. 8S. Pierce, Newtonville ; 
Alice D. Perkins, Salem; Janet Perkins, 
France; Mrs. Howard Perley, Winchester ; 
Miss A. BH. Pettee, Northampton; Mrs. 
Stephen W. Phillips, Salem; F. 8, Phoenix, 
Iowa; Mrs. ©. T. Pierce, Connecticut; 
David Pingree, Salem; Mrs. Betsey Pink- 
erton; Dr. Fred S. Piper, Lexington; Mrs. 
Jennie F. Piper, Leominster; Mrs. W. R. J. 
Planten, Connecticut; Miss Elizabeth P. 
Pope, Beverly; Miss Elizabeth Porter, 
Boston; Mrs. 8S. K. A. Porter, Cambridge; 
A. P. Pousland, Salem; Mrs. F. W. Pratt, 
Virginia; Miss H. L. Pratt, Framingham; 
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Motion-Picture Ethics 


HAT HUMAN STORY about Samson and the 

Philistines has carried its moral for a long time. 
It occurs to us to make one more application. The 
motion-picture industry, one of the three or four 
great industries of the United States, comes on 
again for its periodic criticism. This time the critic 
is Roger W. Babson, who declares, “Such studies 
as I have made lead directly to the movies as the 
basic cause of the crime waves of to-day.” It has 
been common enough for the giant to suffer attack. 
But this last assault, more aggravating perhaps 
than the others, has aroused him, and he has struck 
back. His retaliation has taken the form of 
dignified brochure of thirty-two finely printed and 
well-edited pages, including charts and exhibits, 
and careful, exhaustive studies into crime causes. 

Besides Mr. Babson, certain church papers have 
added their bark and bite. In other words, the 
Philistines have hoped to bind the giant, so that 
he would be subject to their will. Hach time, here- 
tofore, he has freed himself. Will he continue to 
retain his strength; or will his enemies get him at 
last, as they got old Samson? 

We have made a continuous, impartial study of 
motion-pictures for the past two years, and present 
the resulting opinion for what it may be worth. 
With an estimated 45,000,000 young people under 
the age of twenty-four going to moving pictures 
every week, the influence, good or bad, cannot be 
ignored. Mr. Babson in his indictment points out 
the fact that impressions received through the 
eye are much more powerful than those received 
through the ear. This being true, screen plays exert 
a tremendous influence on the juvenile mind. We 
concede merit where merit is due. The photography 
often is superb; the educational features frequently 
are pronounced; tired fathers and mothers get a 
thrill; youth has its imagination stimulated; life 
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for the most part is conventional and uneventful, 
the screen shows an ideal, and for the time being 
life is made magical and thrilling. Contrary to Mr. 
Babson, we do not believe motion pictures make 
many criminals. An iron-clad rule prevails among 
producers to the effect that on the screen the crimi- 
nal and despoiler must always be punished. Of 
course, boys and girls see the processes; but the 
punishment invariably inflicted on the purveyor of 
crime must often act as a deterrent. 

The trouble with motion-pictures is a more subtle 
one than that of inciting to crime. This, producers 
know, and no doubt would correct the difficulty if 
they could. We human beings have emotions which 
should be controlled, and must be in a well-ordered 
community ; but in practically every motion-picture 
these emotions are given more or less free play. 
One can hardly see a picture which does not turn 
on the impulse of sex. A great deal of the lax 
morality of to-day takes its rise from indulgencies 
portrayed on the screen. These indulgencies have 
become so common that the community accepts 
them, goes to see the picture, and says nothing. We 
declare with emphasis that here, and not in the 
hatching of crime tendencies, lies the danger, not 
only to youth and the public generally but to the 
entire industry. No age, yet, has been able to play 
fast and loose with the deep-seated instinct of sex 
and maintain its stability. We must have stand- 
ards. We must have laws. We must have conyen- 
tions. They may not be the best. We may criticize 
them, and wish to remove the fetters. But the fact 
remains that most of us are lost without standards 
of some sort. The sex standards of the motion- 
picture world are perverted, demoralizing, often 
degrading. Here is one of the greatest, perhaps the 
greatest, opportunity for influencing youth this age 
has seen. Here is an industry which, with the com- 
ing of the talking element, may rise to the dignity 
of a great art. But it will not do this until pro- 
ducers heroically lift it out of the purely sensa- 
tional, sensual, and neurotic. 


It Isn’t Credible 


KE DO NOT BELIEVE Mr. Greeley ever said 

it. This is the story, which is used to adorn a 
Sunday-school lesson on how God’s plans go on, 
though one, not liking His views, withdraw one’s 
support. 


An acquaintance met Horace Greeley one day, and said: 
“Mr. Greeley, I have stopped your paper.” “Have you?” said 
the editor. ‘“That’s too bad”, and he went his way. The next 
morning Mr. Greeley met the man again, and said, “I thought 
you had stopped The Tribune?” “So I did.’ “Then there 
must be some mistake’, said Mr. Greeley, “for I just came 
from the office and the presseg were running, the clerks were 
as busy as ever, the compositors were hard at work, and the 
business was going on the same as yesterday and the day 
before.” “Oh”, ejaculated the man, ‘I didn’t mean I had 
stopped the paper. I stopped my copy of it, because I didn’t’ 
like your editorials.” “Oh, is that all? It wasn’t worth taking 
my time to tell me such a trifle as that.” 


Kditors are very tender to opinions that differ from 
theirs, though outward appearance be to the con- 
trary. Nothing tries them so much as the concern 
that they may be wrong! Greeley was as sensitive 
as anyone who ever guided a paper. 
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Using Their Influence 


he PEOPLE in church, and those who, for 
other reasons, have a place of prominence in the 
world, come in for fair treatment in a wise word in 
The Ohristian Life. They fill the important church 
offices, or are as influential as though they did. 
“Such persons can add very much to their power for 
good by courtesy to those less honored, to the ob- 
scure members of the church, especially to the 
young and to those who were once in better cir- 
cumstances than at present. A courteous nod, a 
warm shake of the hand at the church door, in the 
street, or at any casual meeting, from such mem- 
bers, will build up a church in religious unity and 
attract the people to it more than eloquent preach- 
ing where the leading spirits form a little aristo- 
cratic coterie.” 

We commend this to all Unitarian congregations. 
More than one such church we know, and one es- 
pecially, where the largest financial contributors 
are the most enthusiastic and regular in their at- 
tendance upon worship and all the other secondary 
functions of the church. They are truly leading 
people, who by their modest genuineness, countless 
acts of hospitality to the stranger and of kindliness 
to their fellow members, make an ideal condition. 

Is it not true, to see the other side for an instant 
only, that the real cause of the decline of some im- 
portant churches is that the official members are 
without genuine sympathy with the majority of the 
congregation? “People begin to feel that they are 
ignored ; then that they are not desired; then they 
go elsewhere or remain at home. A little thought- 
fulness and brotherly kindness on the part of the 
men and women of position and leadership would 
prevent this.” Let them bea heavenly host. 


A Vanished Glory 


T LAST a German soldier has been found who, 
adding genius to experience, tells what the 
World War meant to the rank and file in Germany. 
He does this with such honesty, simplicity, and 
power that more than one million copies of his nar- 
rative have been sold in Europe and the United 
States. The book, “All Quiet on the Western 
Front”, is the greatest book so far which has come 
out of the World War; and we make this statement 
with appreciation of the able work of other writers. 
It is a terrible book. It is a pitiless book. It 
spares neither conventions nor feelings. When con- 
formity gets in the way of what the author wishes 
to say, so much the worse for conformity. It ap- 
plies the branding-iron and the pruning-knife. In 
places, the portrayal is so vivid and shocking that 
one needs to steady the nerves to continue. Perhaps 
the most difficult thing to achieve in writing is 
pathos. Writer after writer tries to express it only 
to end with portraying a sentiment which excites 
only surface emotions. Remarque, in some subtle, 
unexplainable way, cuts down to the deep springs 
of being. But perhaps it is not so unexplainable. 
Four years of front-line fighting seared his brain- 
processes with the sordidness, the horror, the 
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tragedy. He couldn’t have written differently if he 
had tried. No one of normal emotions can read the 
book and lay it down without having those feelings 
touched which lie too deep for tears; without a hate 
for ugly, remorseless war. Glorious war? We are 
not going to hear that phrase any more. Battle, an 
exciting adventure? We hear a million soldiers 
who know, laugh derisively: “You won’t fool us a 
second time.” 

Of course one cannot predict with accuracy what 
would happen should Germany, France, England, 
or America undertake to declare war. But we have 
an idea what would happen: the men who would 
have to endure the agony would enter a protest too 
emphatic for statesmen to neglect. Before witch- 
craft, or the inquisition, or dueling, or slavery were 
done away with, the human mind had to be edu- 
cated. War will not cease until a state of mind is 
created around the world antagonistic to it. This 
sort of education has been going on since the Armis- 
tice. These eleven years have seen an anti-war feel. 
ing developed as no previous time in history. Such 
plays as “The Enemy”, “What Price Glory”, and 
such books as “All Quiet on the Western Front” 
are mighty deterrents. May their number increase! 


An Earlier Saying 


ANY of our serious thinkers, in their efforts 

to down the college teacher who advised each 
man in a senior class to be a snob, failed flat; but 
they taught us that the only wise words on this 
subject are spiritual. An earlier saying a hundred 
years old covers this subject with the garment of 
wisdom and inspiration. For the sake of contrast, 
we venture, with all good will, to quote first from 
a college president’s address which it seems to us is 
but rhetoric and unction, and in its inmost parts as 
close to the spirit of snobbishness as the direct 
go-get-it advice of the original snob speech. We 
quote, and the reader will come to his own valua- 
tion: 


I hope you will not be snobs [he said]. I do hope you will 
be aristocrats, members of a privileged class, who realize what 
the opportunities you have had mean to you in obligation. As 


_a true aristocrat, I hope your acts will be those befitting 


nobility, men of rank. You are, I hold, men of a finer class, 
not necessarily a higher class, than those who have not had 
college training. In your attitude toward others, in your 
speech and standards, and in appreciation of those who are 
different from you, I hope you will have the true nobility of 
the real aristocrat—not of birth, but of training and conviction. 


Now let us take the following: 


To live content with small means, to seek elegance rather 
than luxury, and refinement rather than fashion, to be worthy, 


. not respectable and wealthy, not rich, to study hard, think 


quietly, talk gently, act frankly, to listen to stars and birds, 
to babes and sages, with open heart, to bear all cheerfully, do 
all bravely, await occasions, hurry never—in a word, to let the 
spiritual, unbidden, and unconscious grow up. through the 
common—this is to be my symphony. 


Which of these sayings would you choose for 
yourself, or anyone you loved, even on the not-to-be- 
despised level of earning a living and getting on? 
You would choose the second, by William Ellery 
Channing, for he who faithfully seeks the highest 
gets everything he needs. 
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Child and Parent 


By Ernest R. 
Boston: Houghton 


WHOLESOME PARENTHOOD. 
and Gladys H. Groves. 
Mifflin Company. $2.00. 


“Whoever has charge of a child in his 
early years largely commands his destiny.” 
So say the authors of Wholesome Parent- 
hood, thus corroborating the traditional 
position of the Jesuit Fathers; and it is 
because the writers believe so definitely 
that this is true that their book is offered. 
Frankly, it seems to the reviewer that 
this is not the best book that Mr. and Mrs. 
Groves have produced. The first chapters 
are written in a rather thin, popular style, 
reminding one in a slightly different field 
of the advice to the lovelorn that is given 
in the Hearst newspapers. As the book 
goes on, the material seems better and 
better organized. The later chapters, deal- 
ing with inferiority, daydreaming, fixation, 
introverts, extraverts, and adolescence, are 
excellent reading. Well worth considera- 
tion is the chapter on the use of money, 
ending up with the paragraph: 

“Whatever one’s policy in regard to 
money, it is the amount of emotion center- 
ing around it that makes money the root 
of much friction in domestic life, and rest- 
lessness or narrowness in the life of the 
individual. Not how much one saves or 
spends, but why, is the criterion of money 
sense. If one spends only to satisfy an 
unreasoning inner compulsion, born of 
childish restrictions in the spending of 
money, one is sure to make trouble for 
oneself and one’s family as needless ex- 
penditures crowd out the investments that 
mean permanent worth or make possible 
professional or business advancement.” 
Strange as it may seem, the chapter on 
sex is not up to par with Wholesome Child- 
hood or some of the other books which 
Mr. and Mrs. Groves have written. 

The discussion of inferiority and the 
methods of overcoming it, especially the 
balancing of introvert and extravert char- 
acteristics in children, ought to be read by 
every parent and teacher. We are so much 
inclined to couple the discussion of such 
subjects with Freudian psychology and 
sexual obsession that a real service is per- 
formed by discussing them as part of the 
ordinary make-up of men and women. 
We are all introverts or extraverts—most 
of us are both; and there is no particular 
stigma of shame attached to either label. 
The discussion of fixation could easily 
have been more complete, but the sugges- 
tions that it gives to parents in dealing 
with fixation are well worth while. Es- 
pecially does the reviewer like the term 
“the octopus mother’. There is also a 
wholesome attitude in regard to day- 
dreaming. After all, it is a perfectly nor- 
mal reaction on the part of a child whose 
contacts with life as yet have been limited ; 
but the danger is that it may become all 
of life for the youngster. It is interesting 
to note that the authors feel that girls, 
because they are so often circumscribed 


in their behavior, are more apt to become 
the victims of persistent, continuous day- 
dreaming. The authors do not deal with 
certain forms of religious experience as 
an escape from reality, and as an en- 
couragement for daydreaming in adoles- 
cence. It seems to the reviewer that this 
is a factor which parents and ministers 
alike should consider rather carefully. In 
many of our churches, the religion of 
adults is simply a continuation of adoles- 
cent daydreaming. 

Absolutely the best sentence of the book 
comes in the beginning of the last chapter, 
and one wishes that some writers on child 
psychology believed it: “To the parents 
a grain of humor is worth as much as any 
amount of unrelieved psychological in- 
sight.” Would that the writers had spent 
more time and given more illustrations of 
the possibilities of humor in the relations 
of parent and child! Almost as good is 
the statement that “the parents’ part is 
to have some understanding... to help 
when necessary, but especially to be able 
to stand back and watch things happen”. 
Most of us as parents are too much afraid 
of our own children to “stand back”. 
After all, the sum and substance of whole- 
some parenthood is to be found in giving 
the child “a clear road for his own journey- 
ings’. In this field, as in many others, we 
can go back to Channing’s emphasis on the 
worth of the individual soul, all the more 
so if it be the soul of a child. R. O..D. 


The Bible 


UNRAVELLING THE BOOK OF Books. By Ernest 
R. Trattner. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.75. 

The reviewer takes peculiar interest in 
this book because it is the work of a 
former student, and a very praiseworthy 
piece of work, besides. It is the story of 
how, step by step, men slowly, laboriously, 
and despite great opposition, came to the 
present scientific interpretation of the 
Bible. The story is interestingly and 
graphically told. The author has an un- 
usual fondness for the split infinitive. His 
style, at times, may seem too colloquial; 
but it is vivid and arresting. The whole 
work is brilliantly conceived. By certain 
striking devices the attention and interest 
of the reader carried on from chapter to 
chapter until, before he knows it, he has 
read through the whole book. The volume 
is divided into five parts, three devoted to 
the Old Testament and two to the New. 
At the end is an extensive Bibliography 
and .the usual Subject Index. 

As a historical survey the volume is un- 
excelled. No one can read it without com- 
ing to a deeper and truer appreciation of 
the Bible, with a keener sense of its sig- 
nificance. Here and there scholars may 
differ from the author; e.g., in his state- 
ment (p. 142) that the Hebrew script now 
in vogue was introduced by Ezra and 
Nehemiah. Scholars, too, are now quite 
generally inclined to place Ezra after Ne- 
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hemiah, and most regard Daniel as com- 
posite. Neither is it certain that a Council 
of Jewish Rabbis at Jamnia closed the Old 
Testament Canon, and that a Synod of 
Christian Clergy at Carthage did a like 
service for the New. Both Canons came 
to be adopted as a result of general ac- 
quiescence in the opinion of the leading 
synagogues and churches rather than by 
any formal, authoritative action. Like 
Topsy, they “just growed”. But these are 
minor points in a work that does great 
credit to its author, and one is not sur- 
prised that it achieved the high honor of 
being chosen “the religious book of the 
month” immediately upon publication. 
T. J. M. 


Sabatini Again 


THE ROMANTIC PRINCE. By Rafael Sabatini. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

Provided he lives long enough, Rafael 
Sabatini can be depended upon to recreate 
life as it was lived in all the European 
countries, during many historical periods. 
Already, he has written stirring romances 
whose scenes have been laid in sundry 
lands and ages. His latest story has for 
its background that period during the 
Middle Ages when the low countries were 
ruled by the Burgundian Duke, Charles 
the Rash, and when Louis XI. sat on the 
throne of France. Although by no means 
the equal of the author’s Hounds of God, 
and sounding a note somewhat more mor- 
dant than is his wont, the story is excit- 
ing, while it presents a colorful picture of 
the times. If the plot is somewhat loosely 
woven in texture, the situations are rich 
in thrills. There is enough bloodshed to 
slake the thirst of the most insatiate 
reader. Unquestionably, nowadays, nobody 
does this sort of thing quite so well as 
Sabatini. A.R. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


NicGer To Niecur. By EF. OC. L. Adams. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 
Short stories aiming to reveal the traits 
inherent in the character and disposition 
of the Simon-pure Negro as he exists in 
eertain back-country districts of South 
Carolina. The author, a white physician 
of Columbia, 8.C., has had ample oppor- 
tunity for knowing the black race. His 
stories, some humorous, many tragic, prove 
him to be a close observer, as well as a 
writer of gifts. Like Porgy and Mamba’s 
Daughters, his book is a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of Negro life. 
A. R. H. 


New 


MADELFINE SHMER, CONVERT AND MYSTIC, 
1874-1921. By Abbé Félix Klein. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.25. 

The fictionized biography of a_nine- 
teenth-century mystic, a modern St. 
Theresa. In vivid language, whose spirit 
the translator successfully conveys, Abbé 
Klein narrates the dramatic story of this 
Frenchwoman who, at the age of twenty- 
five, was converted to Roman Catholicism, 
and who, through the long discipline of 
many trials, culminating in the death of 
her soldier son in the Great War, de- 
veloped a remarkable insight into the spir- 
itual meanings of existence. A history of 
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The Quest of the Golden Coin 


GERTRUDE CLARKE WHITNEY 


Once upon a time, in the land of No- 
Where-In-Particular, there lived a youth 
called No-Name. The house in which No- 
Name dwelt stood at the crossroads where 
two highways intersected, and every day 
many travelers passed by his door. In 
those days the distance from one town to 
another was great, and the roads between 
stretched hot and dusty in summer and 
snow-bound .and difficult of passage in 
winter. Travelers, when they came to the 
home of No-Name, were usually weary 
and footsore, and often, too, they were 
weak for want of food and drink. 

It became a custom for these travelers 
to stop at the home of No-Name to refresh 
themselves, for the parents of No-Name 
were hospitable people, and no stranger 
was ever turned away hungry from their 
door. Many were the wondrous tales 
these travelers told, as they stopped in 
summer at the well in the yard for a drink 
of sparkling water, or sat in winter eat- 
ing a bowl of steaming soup before logs 
that blazed in the fireplace. 

No-Name listened spell-bound to these 
magic tales; it was as though a pageant 
portraying the life and customs of far- 
away countries were enacted daily before 
his eyes. After listening with rapt atten- 
tion to some particularly fascinating story, 
No-Name would say to his father and 
mother: “In a few years I shall set out 
upon a journey. I want to see for myself 
these interesting sights which the travel- 
ers tell about.” 

Then the father of No-Name would bow 
his head soberly and say: “Yes, my son! 
You are right. We shall be sad to see you 
go, but we would not try to keep you 
always with us. It is for the old people 
to stay by the hearthstone; the young 
must go forth and see what life has to 
offer.” 

One sultry day in summer, when for 
more than a month no rain had fallen, 
there came up suddenly out of the east a 
mass of ominous thunderclouds. Almost 
without warning the storm broke; rain 
poured down in torrents, trees were bent 
to the ground by the fury of the wind. 

No-Name and his father and mother 
made haste to fasten the shutters and the 
door of the house against the havoc of the 
storm. At the moment when No-Name’s 
father was setting the huge bolt of the 
door securely in its place, there came a 
knock. No-Name’s father opened the door. 
The wind rushed in like a tornado. The 
traveler who had knocked was hurled 
headlong into the room. No-Name's 
father, by exerting himself to the utmost, 
finally succeeded in shutting and fasten- 
ing the door. At the same time, No-Name 
and his mother assisted the traveler to a 
comfortable chair. 

Then, while the storm raged outside, 


the traveler, over a bowl of bread and 
milk, related this story: 

“In a far country, which I passed 
through only recently, there lived a lad 
of about the same age as this youth.” 
Here the traveler, with a motion of his 
hand, indicated No-Name. “He was a poor 
lad; from earliest childhood he had been 
accustomed to poverty and toil. One day, 
as he passed along the highway with his 
gaze bent upon the ground, he saw a bright 
object on the path in front of him. Upon 
examination he found it to be a coin, a 
golden coin. Of such great value was 


Life 


That is what we try for, hope for, 
and pray for: 

That we may think more, feel more, 
love more, and be more: 

That we may have life more abun- 
dantly, as He said. 

Nothing—nothing helps in this seek- 
ing, as the sight of it,— 

The brook which is alive again, 

The saxifrage which is alive, 

The pussy willow, the crocus, 

The snowdrop, the violet, 

The bluebird, tlie butterfly. 

Epwakgp HB. HALE, 


Sentence Sermon 
Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect. 
—Matt. v. 48. 


1S 


this coin that the lad, who, all his life, 
so far, had been accustomed to need and 
hardships, now found himself immensely 
wealthy. His fortune equaled that of a 
king; he became the proud possessor of 
many priceless treasures and much prop- 
erty. His every wish was gratified from 
that moment until the day he died.” 

This was the tale the stranger told that 
summer day, as he sat with the family 
of No-Name during the terrific storm. Al- 
most at the same instant that he finished 
his tale the rain ceased, and the sun broke 
through the clouds. The traveler thanked 
his host for the hospitality accorded him, 
bade the family farewell, and set out once 
again upon his journey. 

All that night No-Name did not sleep. 
Over and over again in his mind he re- 
viewed the story of the lad who had found 
the coin of great value. 
came his mind was made up. What an- 
other lad of his years had done he could 
do. He would set out next day in quest 
of the Golden Coin. 

When No-Name arose, he told his 
parents of his resolve. They were very 
sad, for they loved their son dearly and 
were loath to have him leave them. His 
father, especially, was much cast down. 

“I want you to consider well, my son”, 
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he said, “before you set out upon this 
journey. It is a rough, hard road which 
lies before you in this quest you are 
undertaking. Even if you succeed, the 
sacrifice is great.” 

No-Name, however, would listen to no 
warning. “In a short time’, he said in 
a voice buoyant with hope, “I shall find 
the Golden Coin, Father. Then I shall 
return and buy a fine palace in which 
you and Mother may end your days hap- 
pily together.” 

The old man shook his head sadly. 
“We shall not be here when you return”, 
he answered. 

While the day was yet young, No-Name 
said a fond adieu to his parents and, with 
a knapsack on his back, set out upon his 
quest. As he journeyed along the high- 
way, he kept his gaze fixed upon the 
ground; for it was in this way, so the 
traveler had said, that the other lad 
chanced upon the Golden Coin. 

No-Name had not traveled far when he 
heard a jovial voice close beside him. 
“Good-day to you”, was the cheery greet- 
ing. “Since we are bound in the same 
direction, let us travel together. Then the 
time will pass more pleasantly for us 
both.” 

“Who are you?” asked No-Name, with- 
out lifting his gaze from the ground. 

“They call me Good-Fellowship”’, was 
the answer. 

“T have set out in quest of the Golden 
Coin’, replied No-Name. “When I have 
found it, I shall have more time to enjoy 
your society.” 

“T can’t wait until that time”, laughed 
Good-Fellowship. ‘There are any number 
of people going my way who will be glad 
of my company.” 

So saying, Good-Fellowship turned off 
into a pleasant path and left No-Name to 
plod along the highway alone. 

Weeks lengthened into months, and 
months into years; still, No-Name con- 
tinued in his quest. His gaze was always 
fixed upon the ground in order that he 
might not overlook the Golden Coin. Often 
he was discouraged and inclined to turn 
back from his purpose, but ever the 
thought of riches that would be his when 
he found the Golden Coin spurred him on. 

One spring morning, when song birds 
were mating in trees along the highway, 
a sweet voice spoke to No-Name. “Whither 
away so fast?’ was the soft query. “Stay 
your step a bit, I pray you, in order that 
I may join you and journey along by your 
side.” 

“Who are you?” asked No-Name, with- 
out looking up from the ground. 

“T am Love’, was the gentle answer. 

“T cannot stop now”, said No-Name. “If 
I am successful in my quest, perhaps I 
shall return and walk with you.” 

“Alas, I shall not be here then.” The 
words were so faint that No-Name scarcely 
heard them, as he strode forward in his 
quest. 

Year after year passed. One cool au- 
tumn day, when leaves were falling from 
trees along the highway, a dignified voice 
addressed No-Name. “Shall we go along 
together, you and I?” was the inquiry. 


(Continued on page 655) 
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New Hampshire Conference Delegates 


Help Observe 


Anniversary at Exeter 


They urge generous contributions to Proctor’s fund 


HE summer conference of the New 

Hampshire Unitarian Association was 
held this year at Exeter, N.H., where the 
delegates joined with local parishioners in 
celebrating the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the First Unitarian 
Church. Meetings of the Associate Alli- 
ance and the laymen of the State, and a 
service of worship, were held June 29, and 
the anniversary celebration and the main 
conference meeting took place the fol- 
lowing day. 

The Association passed a _ resolution 
urging a generous response to the appeal 
for the “Advancement Fund” of $112,000 
for Proctor Academy. An _ interesting 
portrayal of the progress of the school 
under the headmastership of Carl B. 
Wetherell was given by Robert T. Kings- 
bury of Keene, N.H., a member of the 
State Board of Education. 

Rey. Wilton E. Cross of Franklin, N.H., 
speke at the Associate Alliance meeting on 
“Unitarianism in New Hampshire’; and 
at the laymen’s gathering, Judge Henry A. 
Shute of Hxeter gave entertaining excerpts 
from his writings and brought to the men 
many delightful reminiscences of his boy- 
hood in the “red church” at Exeter. Rev. 
Harl C. Davis of Concord, N.H., conducted 
the service that followed these meetings. 

Sunday morning, the minister of the 
Exeter church, Rey. Franklin Zeiger, con- 
ducted the service, and Prof. James A. 
Tufts of Exeter Academy delivered the 
historical address. He recalled that the 
Unitarian Society in Exeter, organized in 
1854, existed ten years with no church 
building, and had no settled minister for 
the first two years. In 1856, Rey. 
Jonathan Cole of Salem, Mass., became 
the first settled minister. The church 
building was erected in 1863, during the 
ministry of Rev. John C. Learned. The 
land for the church was given by Mrs. 
Cc. H. Bell. The American Unitarian 
Association gave $3,000; alumni of Exeter 
Academy raised $2,000 more; $3,000 was 
subscribed in the town. The new church 
was dedicated in 1868. The cost was 
$13,000. The next minister, Rey. B. F. 
MecDaniell, paid the church debt off and 
built the parsonage in 1874, which was 
all cleared of debt in five years. In 1886, 
Unity Hall, the parish house ‘of the 
chureh, was built. 

The longest pastorate was that of Rev. 
Iidward Green, twenty-three years. The 
generous aid of the American Unitarian 
Association kept the church going for 
many years, until the Gale Fund was 
established in honor of “Aunt Hattie 
Gale”. Now the only outside aid is the 
Downing Fund. An annual May fair has 
been held for seventy consecutive years. 
Mr. Tufts has been its treasurer for forty 
years. The organ was given by the two 
daughters of Mrs. Fyrrell in memory of 
their mother. The three daughters of Mr. 
Tufts have been the organists by turns, 
the youngest still serving. 


The conference sermon was preached by 
Prof. William W. Fenn of the Theological 
School in Harvard University. 

Mr. Kingsbury considered “The Respon- 
sibility of the New Hampshire Churches 
for Proctor Academy”. He pointed out 
that under the wonderful influence of the 
Wetherells, in their home as well as in the 
school, young people are learning to adjust 
themselves to their fellows and to the 
world in which they live, with trained 
impulses and established principles. No 
teacher at Proctor is a taskmaster, but all 
are helpful leaders. 

This year is Proctor’s fiftieth anniver- 
sary as a Unitarian school. Since the com- 
ing of Mr. Wetherell as head master two 
years ago, the spirit of both faculty and 
students has been invigorated and the 
quality of achievement heightened in 
every way. 

Proctor has three sources of income— 
fees paid by students, interest on invest- 
ments, and gifts of friends. In the past 
five years income has not equaled expense. 
To balance the budget and to meet the 
expenditures for necessary additions and 
improvements, the sum of $112,000 is 
needed. This is the goal of the present 
drive for Proctor. “Take home the word 
to your churches”, he said, “to give their 
hearty approval and financial support in 
placing the only Unitarian school in New 
England on a sound financial basis”. 


Growth in Membership 
Resources at Waverley 


An increase of nearly eighteen per cent. 
in the voting membership was noted in 
the reports given at the annual business 
meeting of the Waverley, Mass., Unitarian 
Society, probably the most satisfactory 
business meeting in the history of the 
church. Reports of the various officers 
indicated that good work had been done 
during the year. 

All treasurers reported a balance on 
hand, with all bills paid. Particular men- 
tion was made of the excellent work of 
the Women’s Alliance. The Alliance now 
makes an annual contribution of $750 to 
the parish, having increased the subscrip- 
tion from $250 to $750 in one year. Es- 
pecial thanks were given by unanimous 
vote of the society to W. T. Cox, who has 
for many years given voluntary service to 
the society, and to the minister, Payson 
Miller, for the energy and devotion with 
which he has applied himself to the service 
of the parish. 

Officers elected were: President, H. 8. 
Hawkes; treasurer, G. Raymond Tuttle; 
clerk, Dr. Thurstone BE. Carr. 


Officers at Sioux City, Iowa 


The annual parish meeting of the First 
Unitarian Church of Sioux City, Iowa, 
heard and approved the reports of the 
various subsidiary organizations. Trus- 
tees were elected as follows: For three 
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years, Charles Bruen, Jr., M. S. Reeves, 
Jr., R. V. Sager, Sidney L. Taylor; for 
two years, J. P. Schnabele; for one year, 
Miss May Moulton. 

The trustees have organized for the 
year with these officers: Charles Bruen, 
Jr., chairman; R. V. Sager, vice-chairman; 
S. L. Taylor, treasurer; W. Scott Reiniger, 
clerk. 


Three Historic Names Combined 
in New Title of British Weekly 


In accordance with the recent merger 
of British Unitarian weeklies, announced 
in the July 18 Reersrer, the first issue of 
the combined papers appeared under date 
of July 6 as Inquirer and Christian Life, 
“with which is incorporated The Unitarian 
Herald’. : 

Retrospect and outlook are contained in 
the leading paragraphs of “Notes of the 
Week” for this issue: 

“Three historic names are incorporated 
in the new title under which we greet our 
readers this week. The oldest, of course, 
is that of The Inquirer, established exactly 
eighty-seven years ago next Tuesday. Next 
comes The Unitarian Herald, established 
in Manchester sixty-eight years ago. And 
last The Christian Life, which first saw 
the light fifty-three years ago. Forty years 
ago to a day, The Unitarian Herald was 
incorporated with The Christian Life; and 
to-day The Christian Life and Unitarian 
Herald is incorporated with The Inquirer 
under the title to be found at the head of 
this page. 

“Inquirer readers will give a very hearty 
welcome into the corporate fellowship 
which the new title represents to the ad- 
herents of the younger journals, and its 
Editor hopes they will quickly find them- 
selves at home and will tell him of their 
journalistic likes and dislikes as freely 
(and as kindly) as do his older readers— 
and he could scarcely say more! The 
paper has certain aims, and methods for 
their attainment, from which no criticisms 
could deflect it, but within these limits— 
and the at least equally peremptory limits 
of space—it is earnestly desired to meet 
all needs.” 


Bronx Fellowship Elects 


The following trustees were elected at 
a recent special business meeting of the 
Bronx Free Fellowship in New York City: 
Leonard D. Abbott, Jacob Bernstein, 
J. H. Goeckel, Mrs. Henrik Hoyer, Mrs. 
Ida Yavne Kaufman, Dr. Nicholas Lukin, 
Edmund Sperry, Herman A. Tillman, Rey. 
Kenneth C. Walker, Abe Wisotsky. 

The Fellowship is carrying on several 
outdoor social events during the summer. 


Preachers at Newport, R.I. 


During August the pulpit of the Chan- 
ning Memorial Church in Newport, R.I., 
will be supplied by the following minis- 
ters: August 4, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of 
Boston, Mass.; August 11, Rev. Miles 
Hanson of Roxbury, Mass.; August 18, 
Rey. George Gilmour of Denver, Colo.; 
August 25, Rev. William S. Jones of 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
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: A Telegram to President Hoover 


From Ohio Valley Federation, urging him to confer 
with England’s government on disarmament— 


The conference 


HE Ohio Valley Federation of the 

Young People’s Religious Union has 
sent a telegram to President Hoover urg- 
ing him to confer and co-operate with the 
new government of Hngland in taking im- 
mediate steps toward a genuine reduction 
of armaments. This was done in accord- 
ance with action taken at the third annual 
conference of the Federation held at Clifty 
Falls, Ind., June 20-23. 

“This conference’, said the resolution, 
“wishes to express its conviction that the 
only effective way to reduce the menace 
of war is through an extensive reduction 
of armaments. We believe that such a 
reduction is imperative if we are to ful- 
fill the spirit and intention of the Kellogg 
Peace Pact.” 

The theme of the conference was ‘The 
Joy of Living’, and it was a joy to be 
alive in Clifty Falls, the most beautiful 
of the State parks in Indiana. 

The principal speaker was Rev. Alfred 
E. von Stilli, minister of All Souls Liberal 
Church of Tulsa, Okla. Mr. von Stilli’s 
topic was “Shall Life Be ‘Debunked’ of 
Romance?” There was much discussion 
pro and con on this subject, brought out 
by his presentation. It was decided that 
life was not altogether ‘debunked’ of ro- 
mance, especially the variety associated 
with moonlight, of which there was an 
abundance. Mr. von Stilli endeared him- 
self to the delegates, who found in him a 
friend and companion as well as leader. 

The conference was fortunate in having 
the president of the national Y. P. R. U., 


at Clifty Falls 


Frank B. Frederick, who brought the en- 
couragement and greetings of the national 
office. He gave the delegates a compre- 
hensive idea of what the national organi- 
zation is and what it is doing. He also 
led the discussion on problems confront- 
ing the local groups, and brought a wealth 
of information regarding both the local 
societies and the Union-at-large. 

W. Francis Swift of the Ethical Culture 
Society in St. Louis, Mo., spoke on the 
activities and problems of the young people 
of that society. He also gave an inspiring 
sermon and led the services on Sunday. 

Much food for thought and a heated dis- 
cussion were derived from the address by 
Edward Rock of Louisville, Ky. Mr. Rock 
represented the National Council for the 
Prevention of War. It was due to his talk, 
and the discussion caused by it, that the 
resolution respecting the message to 
President Hoover was adopted. 

At the business meeting, the following 
officers were elected for the year 1929-30: 
National director, Bertha C. Finger, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; president, Frederick A. Scott, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; vice-president, Horace 


Sawin, Dayton, Ohio; secretary, Rose 
Rake, Louisville, Ky.; treasurer, Carl 
Nenninger, Cincinnati, Ohio. Bertha C. 


Finger was appointed chairman of the 
conference for next year. 

The next meeting of the Federation will 
be held in Louisville in the spring, to pre 
pare for the 1930 summer conference. 

FLA. 8. 


Personals 


Miss Annie F. Brown, executive secre- 
tary of the Lend a Hand Society, is to 
visit the Grenfell Mission in Labrador 
this month. Lend a Hand Clubs have 
furnished the Mission with various sup- 
plies for several years. 3 


An illustrated feature article on Dr. 
George R. Dodson and his work in the 
Church of the Unity in St. Louis, Mo., 
appeared in The St. Lowis Globe-Democrat 
Magazine of Sunday, June 30. 


Rey. Marion Murdoch, for sixteen years 
a resident of Boston and Cambridge, Mass., 
will leave August 6 to make her home in 
Los Angeles, Calif. On the way to the 
Pacific Coast, Miss Murdoch will stop in 
Humboldt, Iowa, where she was minister 
of Unity Church from 1885 to 1890. She 
is a graduate of Meadville Theological 
School and served for fourteen years as a 
trustee of the School. Her father was a 
member of the last territorial legislature 
of Iowa and also for many years of the 
State Legislature. 


Dr. Samuel Crowell of Dorchester, Mass., 
who died July 17, came from a line of dis- 
tinguished ancestors, was active in patri- 
otic and historic societies, and was a lay- 


man of the First Parish Unitarian Church 
in Dorchester. 


James Allen Crosby, engaged in the 
printing business in Boston, Mass., for 
fifty-four years, who died July 23, was a 
great-grandson of John Pierpont, noted 
minister of the old Hollis Street Church 
in Boston. Mr. Crosby was a proprietor 
of the Second Church in Boston. 


Rey. and Mrs. Gordon Kent of the First 
Unitarian Church in Moline, Ill., are tak- 
ing a vacation abroad, spending most of 
the time at St. Dennis, Cornwall, Eng- 
land, Mr. Kent’s birthplace. They sailed 
July 3 from Montreal, P.Q., on the 
Duchess of Atholl. They will return on 
the Hmpress of Australia, and expect to 
reach Moline about September 3. 


Canton, Mass.—The following officers 
were elected at the annual meeting of the 
First Unitarian Church : Parish Committee 
—H. Helm Clayton, president; Eliot C. 
French, clerk; Waldo D. Kettendorf, 
treasurer; Mrs. Eliza R. Sumner; Albion 
D. Wilde; trustees of the Ministerial Fund 
—Charles F. Dings, Charles H. French, 
Charles Howe French, Frank D. Sumner, 
Joseph W. Wattles; collector, Waldo D. 
Kettendorf. 
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First Church, Louisville, 
To Have Centenary in 1930 


Twenty-one new members were received 
into the First Unitarian Church of Louis- 
ville, Ky., during the past year, the minister, 
Rey. Lon R. Call, reported at the annual 
meeting. Progress was reported by all 
the church organizations. Reports, with 
minor exceptions, urged that all debts be 
cleared before June, 1930, when this 
church celebrates its centennial. When 
the campaign for pledges for next year’s 
budget was launched at the meeting, 
many members increased their pledges 
over what they gave last year. 

The following trustees were elected: 
G. A. Breaux, Herman Wischmeyer, and 
Miss Bertha Finger. The trustees elected 
these officers: President, Ambrose Bruner; 
secretary, H. H. Felshaw. P. ©. Smith 
continues as vice-president. 


Preachers at Duxbury, Mass. 


Following will be the preachers during 
August in the First Parish Unitarian 
Qhurch in Duxbury, Mass.: August 4 
(Laymen’s Sunday), Carl B. Wetherell, 
headmaster of Proctor Academy; August 
11, Dr. Henry H. Saunderson of Brighton, 
Mass.; August 18 (Ancestors’ Sunday), 
Rey. Dudiey R. Child of Duxbury ; August 
25, Rey. Howard A. Pease of Fitchburg, 
Mass. 


Services in San Jose, Calif. 


The First Unitarian Church of San Jose, 
Calif., is joining with the Congregational 
Church for summer services, held from 
July 7 to August 4, inclusive, in the Con- 
gregational Church, with Rev. Miles Han- 
son of Roxbury, Mass., as the preacher; 
and for the following five Sundays in the 
Unitarian Church, with Dr: Benjamin 
Gould, pastor of the Congregational 
Church, in the pulpit. 


Services in Greenfield, Mass. 


Rey. Charles A. Wing, minister of the 
Chureh of the Messiah'in St. Louis, Mo., 
filled the pulpit of All Souls Unitarian 
Church in Greenfield, Mass., the last Sun- 
day of July, and will preach the first 
three Sundays of August. Rey. John 
B. W. Day, minister of the church 1915-20, 
will preach August 25. Services are 
at 10.30 a.m. 


To Chestnut Hill Church School 


Mrs. M. M. Burdett, who recently re- 
ceived several tributes from Christ Church, 
Unitarian, in Dorchester, Mass., for her 
faithful and conscientious work as director 
of religious education in that parish, has 
been appointed to the same position with 
the First Church, Unitarian, in Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 


HincHam, Mass.—Rey. John Nicol Mark 
of Arlington, Mass., will preach in the 
First Parish Unitarian Church, August 4, 
in place of Dr. Sydney B. Snow, who will 
be unable to come, 
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Wherever I havea 
TENT 
there GOD shall 
have an 
ALTAR 


JOHN HARVARD 


Granite Hills 


(Continued from page 647) 

Albert E. Prescott, Boston; Mrs. M. L. 
Prior, Ohio; Caroline D. Putnam, Reading. 

Mrs. George D. Rand, Auburndale; 
Mrs. Harry S. Rand, Cambridge; Mrs. 
Franklin F. Raymond, Boston; Mrs. J. M. 
Raymond, Salem; Mrs. George M. Reed, 
Dorchester Center; Milton Reed, Fall 
River; Mrs. Mary H. Remick, West New- 
ton; Mrs. P. F. Rice, Vermont; Charles O. 
Richardson, Boston; Charles F. Ritten- 
house, Boston; Rey. A. H. Robinson, New 
Jersey; Miss BE. A. Robinson, New York; 
Mrs. F. N. Robinson, Cambridge; Frances 
M. Robinson, Lexington; Mrs. G. H. Rob- 
inson, New York; Nathan §8. Robinson, 
Wollaston; Miss S. BH. Robinson, Lexing- 
ton; Miss Annabel C. Roe, Worcester ; Miss 
K. R. Rogers, Connecticut; Mrs. C. A. 
Roys, New York; Mrs. Mary Otis Russell, 
Boston; Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Savage, Ohio; 
Dr. Maxwell Savage, Worcester; Mrs. J. 
Herbert Sawyer, Boston; Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert H. Schacht, Brookline; Mrs. Peter 
Schwamb, Arlington; Miss Annie L. Sears, 
Boston; Miss Evelyn Sears, Boston; C. D. 
Severance, Greenfield; Henry D. Sharpe, 
Rhode Island; Mrs. Robert G. Shaw, Wel- 
lesley; Mrs. L. C. Shea, California; Miss 
I, M. Sibley, Brookfield; Mrs. William 
Simes, Boston; Dr. and Mrs. Minot Simons, 
New York; J. J. Skordalsvold, Minnesota ; 
Mrs. A. R. Smith, West Newton; Almond 
H. Smith, Boston; B. Farnham Smith, 
Coneord; Mrs. ©. Fred Smith, Swamp- 
seott; Frank Smith, Dedham; Mrs. Mar- 
garet EH. F. Smith, New Hampshire; Mrs. 
Margaret F. Smith, New Hampshire; Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, Illinois; Miss E. R. 
Southworth, New York; Mrs. F. B. 
Spalter, Winchendon ; Dr. Edith R. Spauld- 
ing, New York City; Mrs. Emma K. 
Spencer, Cambridge; Mrs. A. H. Spicer, 
Jr.; Isaac Sprague, Boston; Mrs. Fred- 
erick D. Stackpole, Boston; C. H. Stearns, 
Brookline; Perry J. Stearns, Wisconsin; 
Mrs. ©. J. Steedman, Rhode Island; Mrs. 
Walter B. Stephenson, Pennsylvania; W. 


W. Stertzing, St. Louis; Mrs. C. H. 
Stevens, Marlboro; Mrs. O. H. Stevens, 
Marlboro; A. W. Stockwell, West Med- 


ford; Miss Esther Stone, Rhode Island; 
Mrs. Ruth Stone, New Hampshire; George 
L. Stratton, New Hampshire; J. McC. 
Sturgis, Boston; Miss Frankie Sullivan, 
East Boston; Richard W. Sulloway, New 
Hampshire; Mrs. Fred W. Sumner, Can- 
ton; Mrs. S. 8S. Symmes, Winchester. 


CINCINNATI, Ou10.—The members of the 
1926 confirmation class in the First Prot- 
estant St. John’s Church have organized 
a club known as the Willing Workers. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C T O R a 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressive- 
ness and missionary zeal of the men 
of the Church. It conducts preach- 
ing missions and church school in- 
stitutes, promotes church attendance 
and the observance of lLaymen’s 
Sunday, issues religious literature, 
and furnishes 1500 publications with 
news of its activities on behalf of 
the free faith. 


Headquarters 


SIxTHHN Bwacon Street, Bosron, MAss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Autumn quarter begins September 30, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and afiili- 
ated theological schools, and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches, . 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, re- 
spectively, at minimum rates. 

For information write Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect, 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins August 19, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Curtis W. Resst, D.D., Presipent 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


Lomparp COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational’ advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicz-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. GABOT. 

Drrecrors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 

iss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rey. Lyman V. Ruriepagp, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 


For particulars address the Dean. 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ve Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


THE crristian 


Vacation UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week Ends and Summer Vacation for Young Men at 
Very Low Cost. Information—48 Boylston St., Boston 
Tel.. HUB. 1122 
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All Men Put on the Vestry 
in Charleston, S.C., Church 


Fourteen new members were voted into 
the corporation of the Unitarian Church 
of Charleston, S.D., at the annual meet- 
ing. Among items in reports was a bal- 
ance of $144 in the treasury, the success 
of putting all men last year on the vestry, 
and the new chorus choir under direction 
of Miss Ella I. Hyams. 

The new vestry elected comprised: 
Wardens, L. A. Rourk and G. S. Whitney ; 
deacons, G. W. Jones, Lucas Aimar, E. W. 
Durant; vestrymen, J. C. Long, G. G. 
Miller, W. A. Moore, Jr., H. HE. Melton, 
Leroy Nelson, Albert Orth, J. F. Short. 
The vestry elected these officers: Chair- 
man, G. W. Jones; secretary, Mrs. J. H. 
Renneker ;. treasurer, Mrs. M. P. Warren ; 
clerk, W. C. Palmer; organist and musical 
director, Miss Hlla I. Hyams; sexton, 
J. S. Roberts. 


The Quest of the Golden Coin 


(Continued from page 651) 


“Who are, you?” asked No-Name, his 
gaze still fixed upon the ground. “I am 
Good Repute”, replied the dignified voice. 

“T cannot waste time”, No-Name an- 
swered shortly, and hastened away, leav- 
ing Good Repute standing alone on the 
highway. 

One winter morning, when No-Name 
was so weary that he felt sorely tempted 
to give up his quest, he saw, lying on the 
snow in the road ahead of him, a black 
purse. 

“At last!” he cried and hastened for- 
ward to seize the purse, his mind aflame 
with thoughts of wealth about to be his. 
With trembling hands he opened the purse 
and thrust his fingers into it. Feverishly 
he felt for the Golden Coin, which he was 
sure must be inside. Alas! The purse 
was quite empty. 

Overcome with dismay and chagrin, No- 
Name straightened himself to see if, per- 
chance, anyone had. seen him thus morti- 
fied and stood ready to laugh. It was the 
first time since he started on his quest 
that he had raised his eyes from the 
ground. 

Such a glorious day! The sun shed a 
gleaming light over the whole countryside 
and made the snowflakes which covered 
the ground sparkle like pearls and dia- 
monds. ‘Tall pine trees on either side of 
the road reached their emerald shafts to a 
sapphire sky. A jumble of distant moun- 
tains lay, heaped one on another, like 
huge masses of lapis lazuli. Jewels! 
Jewels on every hand! 

“How beautiful!” gasped No-Name. 
Then, as his eyes saw his surroundings 
more clearly he was astounded to see that 
he had returned to the very spot whence 
he had started upon his quest so many 
years before. His house, now beginning 
to fall into ruin, still stood at the cross- 
roads, but the parents of No-Name had, 
of course, been dead for many years. 

No-Name entered the house and built 
a fire on the hearth. There he remained 
until his: death. Travelers, once ‘again, 
fell into the habit of stopping at this 
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house for rest and refreshment, as travel- 
ers had been wont to do in earlier years. 
No-Name would listen intently, with a 
wistful look in his eyes, whenever one of 
the traveler-guests told a thrilling tale of 
adventures which had befallen him upon 
the road or related an enchanting story 
of a strange land far away. 

And more than one traveler, upon finish- 
ing his tale, heard No-Name mutter to 
himself; “What I have missed! Ah, what 
I have missed!” 

[All rights reserved] 


For Cincinnati Church Centenary 


The First Unitarian Congregational 
Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, is to redeco- 
rate the interior of its meeting-house in 
anticipation of the one-hundredth anni- 
yersary observance of the church in May, 
1930. Appropriation for this was voted 
at the annual meeting. 

The church school reported that fourteen 
new members had been added and that the 
school had sent a library of books to 
Swansboro, N.C. The school operated on 
its own budget, ending its year with a 
balance of $41.50. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston = 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 
“AMONG THE HILLS” 
ANDOVER - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Ideal for a Restful Vacation 
Prices reasonable. Food of very best 


Week-end Parties a Specialty 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester - - Massachusetts 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The x ee of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 


of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 


The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 
When you are making your will, and wish to 
benefit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. 
Please write for full particulars to 
Cuares 8. Bouster, Treasurer 
THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
1 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Winuram B. Nicnons, President 
Cari B. WrrHErELL, Clerk 


Nellie LEriends 
‘Frank Talks ” 
wirn Young Folks 


Volumes 


Each $1.25 


God and You 


By NELLIE E. FRIEND 
Just the book to give to the in- 
quiring young mind. 

Nellie Friend, here, answers ques- 
tions heard on all sides, such as: 


Tell Me What Religion Is? 
Tell Me What Is the Biggest Thing in Life? 
Tell Me How I Can Know God Personally? 


Success and You 


By NELLIE E. FRIEND 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman says: 

“Should be circulated as an antidote to 
the puerile fancies which disseminate 
false notions in young minds to-day.” 

At All Booksellers, or 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 851 Cass St. 
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DEAGANG 


« n \ 
Tower Chimes_§ 
Standard Sets $4375 up. } 
Aliving pmemorial—a lasting tribute. 


‘rite for information. 
J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 
167 Deagan Building, Chicago 


In All Sizes and Prices for Every 
Purpose 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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# Church Decorations “* 
Harry Hayman Cochrane 
Mural Artist and Church Decorator 


581 Boylston Street - ~- Boston, Mass. 
Studio at Ménmouth, Me. 
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PLEADAINI NICS 


Mr. Harrison was in a bad temper, and 
when an acquaintance met him one morn- 
ing with a question, “’Ow is your ’ealth 
to-day, Mr. ’Arrison?” he waxed wrathful. 
“My name is not ’Arrison”’, he snapped. 
“Well”, said the other, if a haitch, a hay, 
two hars, a hi, a hes, a ho, an’ a hen don’t 
spell ‘’Arrison’, then what on hearth do 
they spell?” 


“Good morning, Mrs. Betts. Oh, I say, 
I saw Mrs. Budd this morning and she 
told me the very same news I asked you 
not to repeat to any one, because I 
promised Mrs. Sprig I would not tell.” 
“But Mrs. Budd promised me she wouldn’t 
tell I’d told her.” “Oh, well, never mind. 
I told her I wouldn’t tell you she had told 
me you had told her.’—Passing Show. 


An old lady in England with an hour to 
spare went into a cinema without realiz- 
ing that a talking filn was being shown. 
In two minutes she had returned to the 
box office. “I’m afraid there’s been a mis- 
take”, she stammered. “I thought this was 
a picture show, but when I got down- 
stairs I discovered that a man with asthma 
was giving a lecture in German.”’—Tit-Bits. 


A Scots piper, as he played his alleged 
instrument of music, walked up and down 
the roadway. “Do you know”, asked a bus 
driver of a stranger passing on the curb, 
“why they walk up and down when they 


play?’ “No”, said the pedestrian, pausing 
to hear the driver’s explanation. “Be- 
cause’, he said, “it’s ’arder to ’it ’em 
then.” 


A soldier who enlisted in the American 
Civil War took along his kit of watch- 
maker’s tools, and while they were in camp 
he did considerable business. But one day 
when the order came to strike tents and 
prepare for battle, he looked around his 
tent in dismay, and exclaimed: ‘‘Why, I 
can’t possibly go, for I have twelve watches 
to repair, which I have. promised by 
Saturday night.” 


Dr. J. R. P. Selater, of Toronto, first 
met the late Studdert Kennedy when they 
were chaplains on the Western front. To 
“Woodbine Willie’, as Kennedy was 


called, Selater said, ““You’ve got a* good 
Galloway name; you must be a_ Scots- 
man.” “A Scotsman? God forbid!’ And 


he paused to let it sink in. ‘The Scots”, 
he added, “are the most efficient and the 
least pleasant race on earth. The Irish 
may be the least efficient, but they are 
the most pleasant. I’m an Irishman.” 


There was a good man who, after spend- 
ing some years in business, felt a call to 
the ministry and became a Christian min- 
ister. Some time later, he was speaking 
intimately to an Irishman. “And how did 
ye get on in business?’ asked the man. 
“Oh, very well’, said the minister. “Is 
that so?’ said the other, who, after a 
pause, continued: ‘Now would you mind 
tellin’ ye made when ye 


me how much 
were in business?” ‘Well’, said the other, 


“T was making over a thousand a year 
when I quit.” “An’ how much are ye 
making now as a minister?’ ‘“There’s no 
secret about that”, said the minister. “I 
get £200 a year.” “Well, well’, said the 


other, “I suppose, anything but work !” 


The Christian Register 


THE PENSION CIRCULAR 


Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 

Send for a copy if you have not received one; 
or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 
Contributions for the Ministers Pension to 


Rey. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


iH following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Pbhoné 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS -WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


“HILLSIDE,” AT WOODSTOCK, Vermont, Box 
184. Guests accommodated by the season or 
for shorter periods. Rates $3 and $4 per day. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
PRESTON, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants; governess, Managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new _ arrivals. 
Not open on Saturday. Not open in August, 
Special care given to our New England guests. 
CapiToL 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—Book length; all sub- 
jects. Especially Scuthern Reconstruction stories. 
Meador Publishing Co., 27 Beach 
Boston, Mass. 


Circular free. 
St., 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA ~ NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—-RING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. June to Septem- 
ber, union services with First Church in Boston. 
Visiting ministers of distinction will preach. 
Chorus of men’s voices. Sunday at 11 a.M., 
Morning Prayer, with sermon by Rey. MWdwin 
M. Slocombe, Lexington, Mass. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Hduca- 
tion. There are no services during July and 
August. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to, 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 9.30 a.m., Standard 
time. Rey. Maxwell Savage, D.D. will preach 
August 11. Summer visitors welcome. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Seecretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep= 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, 


Unitarian Youth Is 
Introduced to Unitarianism 


through the conferences, meetings, 
and other activities of 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
RELIGIOUS UNION 


Danforth B. Lincoln, 


25 Beacon Street - - 


Treasurer 
Boston, Mass. 


